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MASS EVASION 
IS URGED BY 
UNDERGROUND 


The Polish Underground has 
appealed to Poles forced into labor 
in Germany to make mass escapes 
under cover of the panic and dis- 
order caused by intensified Allied 
bombings, according to informa- 
tion just received by the Polish 
Telegraph Agency. 

Underground sources also re- 
vealed that large numbers of Ger- 
mans are being evacuated to Po- 
land from the bombed areas and 
Poles are being transported to 
work in places most endangered by 
Allied raids. The leaders of the 
underground are urging the Poles 
to resist these mass deportations. 


Remorseless justice by Polish 
peoples’ courts will be exacted 
against all German occupants 


guilty of crimes against the Poles, 
the underground directorate has 
announced. Investigations are now 
going on to fix responsibility for 
murders, persecutions, deportations 
and confiscations. 


Meanwhile, underground retribu- 
tion is already reaching some of 
the invaders. During the month 
of July, 268 German railroad offi- 
cials were killed or wounded by 
patriotic executioners. As a re- 
sult, Nazi employees on Polish 
railroads have petitioned Hans 
Frank, Governor of German-Occu- 
pied Poland, for status as members 
of the armed forces, with benefits 
and pensions for being wounded 
in action, claiming that the Nazi 
civil service in Occupied Poland 
is as dangerous as service at the 
front. 

So fearful have the German oc- 
cupants become of the Poles that 
the main desire of many of them 
seems to be to convince the Poles 
that they have never taken part in 
any Gestapo activities or ever ap- 
proved anti-Polish measures. 
Among the Germans the belief 
exists that the Poles have divided 
them into three categories: those 
who will be shot immediately after 
the German collapse—those who 
will be placed in concentration 
camps and given the same rigorous 
treatment now applied to impris- 
oned Poles—and those who will be 
allowed to return home. Despite 
steady streams of blustering propa- 
ganda issued by the Nazi adminis- 
tration, many Germans are openly 
trying to persuade those Poles 
who will listen that they belong in 
the third category. Occupation 
authorities, seeing in this a danger- 
ous breakdown of German morale, 
are at their wits’ ends for means 
to combat this. 


Reuters reports from Teheran 
that 313 Polish children with nine 
nurses arrived there from the 
USSR via Ashabad. Evacuation 
of these children was agreed upon 
before the rupture of diplomatic 
relations. 


POLISH FEATURE AND NEWS SERVICE 


TRIBUTES TO POLAND UNDERGROUND 


| all over the United States have come moving tributes to 
Poland in connection with the fourth anniversary of Germany’s 
Governors of States, following the lead of 
New York and Pennsylvania, mayors of cities too numerous to list, 
great patriotic organizations like the Knights of Columbus have joined 
with Senators and Congressmen in expressing their admiration and 
affection for the people of Poland, the first to fight in 1939 and today 
fighting on at home and abroad, on land, at sea and in the air against 


unprovoked aggression. 


the common enemies of mankind. 


Here are two typical proclamations, one by the Mayor of Detroit, 
the other by the Mayor of Trenton, capital of New Jersey. 


PROCLAMATION TO THE PEOPLE OF DETROIT 


HE AMERICAN people have a deep admiration for acts of 
courage and heroism of individuals as well as of nations. 

Four years ago Poland was the first to feel the full force of Nazi 
cruelty and hatred. Without a moment of hesitation the Poles accepted 
the fight for freedom against all odds and their beloved Warsaw was 
the first European capital to decide to die rather than surrender. 

The Nazis have conquered Poland but—in spite of 8,000,000 Polish 
casualties—the spirit of her people remained free. 

German firing squads are madly shooting thousands of Poles en- 
deavoring to kill their hope and faith, but by doing so they admit 
their failure and confess their fears, for the resistance of the Polish 
Nation increases daily. 

By paying tribute to heroic Poland we merely express our feelings, 
but let us make the ruins of Warsaw and millions of Polish graves an 
inspiration to deeds. Let us prove to the world that we Americans 
are truly freedom-loving people and that we can make sacrifices when- 
ever the need arises. Our sentiments must take a realistic form. We 
must back up our boys fighting on the battlefields by giving up what 
we don’t absolutely need at home. 

Poland had done well as a vanguard of freedom and civilization; 
we as Americans must do as well by crushing the enemy of mankind. 


I hereby proclaim the week of September 20 to 27, 1943, a POLISH 
WEEK in tribute to the valiant stand of the defenders of Warsaw. 


EDWARD E. JEFFRIES, 
Mayor 


PROCLAMATION BY THE MAYOR OF TRENTON, N. J. 
TO THE PEOPLE OF WARSAW: 


N COMMEMORATION of the Fourth Anniversary of the dastardly 

and vicious attack on Warsaw, may I express my deepest admiration 
to the brave people of Poland who have demonstrated to the world 
life’s noblest gift, that of laying down one’s life for their country. 

May I express, on behalf of the citizens of Trenton, that we are 
ever mindful of the terrible suffering inflicted on the Polish people in 
their great struggle. 

Your demonstration of good cheer, gallant fighting and undying 
faith in the face of overwhelming odds has been a source of inspira- 
tion to the people of Trenton. Be assured that we are with you in 
spirit, action and deed. 

We earnestly hope that it will not be very far distant when once 
again the day will dawn for a free and greater Poland. 

As Mayor of Trenton may I extend my personal thanks for being 
afforded an opportunity to join in paying homage to so great a people. 


ANDREW J. DUCH, 
Mayor 


PASSES WAR 
RESOLUTION 


While Gestapo agents—suspect- 
ing something in the wind but un- 
able to discover what—combed the 
area fruitlessly, Poland’s under- 
ground leaders held a special meet- 
ing to commemorate the fourth 
anniversary of Germany's unpro- 
voked aggression against Poland, 
and SWIT, the Polish secret radio 
station, broadcast an account of it. 

For the first time since Hitler’s 
armies overran Europe, Poland’s 
fighting chiefs contemplated the 
prospect of an approaching Ger- 
man breakdown and the success of 
four desperate years of Polish 
struggle for liberation, SWIT said. 

A resolution passed by the 
heads of Polish resistance, de- 
scribed the terrible losses and in- 
numerable sacrifices Poland’s 
struggle has entailed and empha- 
sized that “the quickest possible 
victory is vital for Poland.” 

Underground leaders assured the 
Polish Government and the Allied 
Nations “that even such severe 
sacrifices as Poland is bearing to- 
day” will not hinder the nation 
from continuing the struggle. “We 
represent part of the great army 
of the Allied Nations,” the resolu- 
tion read, “and the Poles under- 
stand they must operate within the 
framework of the common war.” 


BIG OFFENSIVE 
SOON, POLISH 
GENERAL SAYS 


Polish armed forces in Great 
Britain will soon take part in full- 
scale action, General Casimir Sosn- 
kowski, Polish Commander - in - 
Chief, said in a special statement 
given by him to the Polish military 
newspaper, Dziennik Zoldnierza. 

Referring to the desire of Polish 
troops to come to grips with the 
enemy on the European battlefield 
again, the General declared: “I 
believe that the Polish Army will 
soon be able to take advantage of 
the knowledge gained during its 
stay in Great Britain.” 

More than 40,000 Polish troops 
are being trained on British soil. 
In the Middie East another Polish 
army of 100,000 men has been or- 
ganized and is awaiting the signal 
to march. 


The Germans have razed to the 
ground the village of Szallice in 
the district of Wolkowyski, shoot- 
ing the whole population regard- 
less of age and sex. The Germans 
posted placards explaining that 
this new crime was a revenge for 
the killing of 14 Germans in the 
Szallice neighborhood. According 
to the notice, the killing was done 
by Polish underground. 
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TRAGEDY OF POLISH CHILDREN 


HROUGH the underground press and radio the 

heartrending cries of Polish children penetrate to 

us. These innocent victims of the merciless 

Moloch of war bear the brunt of German persecu- 

tion. The Germans know that if they succeed in 

destroying the youth of Poland they will undo the 
very foundation of the nation. The people of Poland are fully 
conscious of the enemy’s intention. That is why they guard 
their children with particular care from the enemy. Their 
isolated effort and will, however, is not sufficient. To bring 
the inhumanity of Germany’s crime to the attention of the 
freedom-loving peoples of the world, September 26. 1943, 
has been set aside as a Day of Protest against the way 
Poland’s children are being treated. An appeal is to be made 
to the conscience and sense of responsibility of the civilized 
democracies. Locked within Hitler’s fortress, these little 
children call for help! 

German soldiers nurse their wounds in the clean and well- 
lit Polish schoolrooms that had escaped the blitz. The 
German authorities and Gestapo have appropriated all the 
newest school buildings. To get at the heart of the nation 
the Germans spare neither thought nor effort in thinking 
up diabolical plans. Systematically and ruthlessly they have 
and still are, according to the latest reports from under- 
ground Poland, stamping out Polish education. Polish teach- 
ers are hunted down and persecuted, for the Germans know 
that a Polish teacher will go on teaching as long as he lives. 

Polish youth is forced to work beyond its strength. 
Years that should be spent in school drag on in cruel 
slavery, in poverty and hunger and in hopeless waiting for an 
end to suffering. Very few Polish children are allowed to 
attend school. 

Before the war there were five million children in Polish 
elementary schools. Now there are less than half a million, 
in schools completely Germanized or placed under German 
supervision with tuition in German compulsory. 

Everything concerning Poland and Polish culture has been 
removed from the schools. The standard of education for 
Polish children is very low. The Germans do not want 
Polish children to learn over much. For the Germans are 
the “chosen race”; the Poles are slaves. 

From the beginning of the occupation, the very sight of 
Polish school uniforms put the Gestapo in a rage. They at- 
tacked children on the streets, ripped off their school insig- 
nia and beat them unconscious, and at times to death. 

Today Poland’s heroic youth attends secret lectures. They 
study the history of their country by candle light, in dark 
cellars, under constant fear of arrest, torture and death. 

The really alarming fact is not that education has been 
forced underground, but that the number of Polish children 
is sinking at a frightening rate. 


Polish children in Russia in 1940, wearing clothing provided by the 
Polish Relief organization. 


In 1939 there were some 11,500,000 children in Poland 
under 15. This figure is drastically reduced now. It is 
impossible to establish the exact figure; it can only be esti- 
mated according to the heavy losses due to the war and 
German persecution. 

A great number of children died during the campaign of 
1939, as the German Luftwaffe mercilessly bombed civilians 
in open towns and cities. Then the four years of persecu- 
tions, terror and various manner of atrocities has further 
reduced the number of Polish children. 

Epidemics are raging in Poland and deficiencies in food 
and clothing aggravate this condition. Every infant requires 

(Please turn to page 4) 
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One of the saved. 


(Continued from page 3) 


700 calories daily and a growing child ought to have at least 
3,000 calories daily. The daily food ration for children is 
limited to 467 calories. 


When the Germans occupied Poland they stole even the 
clothing of the Poles. When the Russian campaign started, 
they descended again like a swarm of locusts upon the 
rich and poor alike and left them shivering in the cold. 
Clothing, now sold to Poles by the Germans, is made of 
synthetic material, and of that the Germans in Poland have 
priority of purchase. The winters are hard and long and 
there is no fuel for Poles. All dispensable wooden furniture 
and structures are used for firewood, but the supply is 
running low. Epidemics spread like wild fire. Particularly 
bad are infant paralysis and tuberculosis. 


Before the war there were about 2,422 cases of tubercu- 
losis a month, after less than a year of German occupation 
the number had risen to 4,000 and the deaths had tripled. 


Polish children endured the tragedy of deportation to the 
boundless Russian steppes and northern tundras. The death 
rate of children in their long journey on foot through the 
Russian forests was so great that not many children 
have been released from Russia and sent to Iran and India. 
Many thousands are still scattered through Russia. These 
orphans have gone through an inferno which has left an 
indelible impression on their young minds and bodies. 

20,456 children and among these 6,000 girls and boys 
belonging to the women’s auxiliary forces of the Boy Scouts 


POLISH 


CHILDREN 


were evacuated from Russia to Persia. The Polish 
Government was faced with the problem of giving these chil- 
dren a normal life. 

Junak camps were organized for boys who are given 
military training in addition to normal studies. Other chil- 
dren have been sent to Palestine, Persia. South and East 
Africa and Mexico. There under the combined efforts of the 
local authorities and the Polish government these weak and 
sickly children are nourished back to health and then placed 
in a peaceful environment. Their overstrained nerves and 
health require very careful treatment. It takes time to bring 
them back to normal. They have seen too much, suffered 
too much. But every ounce of effort, no matter how great, 
must be exerted in order to preserve the Polish race. 

Polish children, like their parents, are tortured, imprisoned 
and sent to concentration camps. Children of 10 and 12 are 
forced to long hours of labor. Children are even executed 
as hostages. They are shot, burned, mutilated for crimes in 
which they had no hand under the German law of common 
responsibility. Whole families are sent to concentration 
camps, simply because they are Polish. As children under 12 
are theoretically not permitted in concentration camps, these 
are killed outright. 

The strength of the Polish nation is being wasted and 
plundered by the enemy. Poland does not weaken. Polish 
children have learned to die. Under the salvo of enemy 
bullets their voices are raised in the Polish National Anthem: 


“Poland is not yet lost, 
As long as we are living.” 


On the way back to health after their ordeal. 


YOUNG POLAND'S SECRET PRESS FIGHTS ON 


by M. L. PONIKOWSKA and MARIA JURKOWA 


SO HERE are more than 140 secret publications circulated 
iJ) in Poland today. Several are youth publications edited 
=" and printed by young people, for young people. The 
articles published in the secret press reveal the mood now 
prevailing in Poland among youth. 

Among the papers appearing in underground Poland are: 
“Young Poland,’ “The Fight of the Young,’ “Fight and 
Freedom,’ “The Popular Guard,” “Truth Will Win,” and 
a number of others. The present attitude of Polish youth 
towards the German order in Poland is shown by the follow- 
ing excerpts: 

In the May 28th issue of a secret paper. we find the fol- 
lowing : 

“Windows were smashed in the recruitment offices for 
workers to be sent to the Reich at 9 Wolska Street and 
15 Targowa Street in Warsaw. 

“Street posters summoning people to volunteer for work 
in Germany were mutilated or torn down by passers-by. 
Throughout the city ‘stickers’ are posted bearing the slogan: 
‘Tf you want to get tuberculosis go to Germany. 

These posters are pasted up to show the Germans that 
Poles are well aware what lot awaits those deported to Ger- 
many and that they won't be ‘taken in,” 

Here are excerpts from another underground paper of 
November 28th, 1941: 

“Now that the enemy has occupied Poland, he is not idle! 
He works with devilish cunning to crush, divide, paralize 
and demoralize the Polish people, to deprive them of the 
desire for freedom, of all hope of ever regaining it, of all 
will to fight for it... 

“So daily resistance to the enemy's efforts, opposition to 
his evil and demoralizing influence, maintenance of the 
nation in a moral and organized readiness, preparation for 
future acts of liberation—such are the most vital and im- 
portant tasks of Poles fighting here in the Motherland, and 
of all underground Poland .. . Thus, although it is hard 
indeed to be Polish in today's Poland, in spite of the raging 
terror of the enemy—the continuation of the fight, however 
great the obstacles, burdens and sacrifices, is and will re- 
main the supreme need of all Polish hearts until the day of 
liberation.” 

Germany’s violation of all law, as shown by the forced 
conscription of Poles from the Western provinces into the 
German army, is also reflected in the Polish youth papers. 
One of them wrote on May 27th, 1942: 

“The Poles from the Western provinces are faced with 
a desperate dilemma: they have the choice of endless perse- 
cution, financial ruin, confiscation of their ration books, a 
concentration camp or iimprisonment—or of discarding their 
nationality and serving in the hated German Wehrmacht... . 
Let us try to understand the position of these people before 
we cast upon them the stone of condemnation. .. . 

“Our fellow countrymen who under duress have had their 
names added to the list of renegades—remain Poles in their 
souls. The Germans will not have much profit from them 
either here or in the army ... A Pole from Silesia, Pos- 
nania or Pomerania will not become either a patricide or 
a fratricide, he will not turn his weapons against his own 
nanon 5. « 

“At first in barracks or training camp, he should care- 
fully avoid personal persecution so as to lull the enemy's 
suspicion. At the same time he should surreptitiously spread 
doubt in the enemy’s ranks, weaken their faith in Germany's 
victory, undermine their morale, and sow seeds of doubt. 
Wherever possible he should secretly damage German war 
material, carry out sabotage invisible from within. 

“Should the Pole find himself at the front, he must re- 


NANIFEST MEODYCH POLAKOW! 


Razem z caly Ojezyzoq przeżywa gorzkie dni niewoli młode 
pokolenie Polski! To pokolenie, któremu dane było w piękoych { 
dniach awego dzieciństwa ij mlodosci zasmakować, czym jest wol- | 
ność, dla którego wolna Ojezyzna była faktem tak oczywistym, 
jak promień żymodajnego slofica. Nasze młode głowy i perca nie 
dopuszezaly ani na chwilę nsjdrobniejszej myśli o utracie wolno- 
ści, bo nie znališmy i nie pamiętaliśmy zaborów. Urodzilismy sie 
wolni i żyliśmy tylko wolnością. Wolna była polska szkoła z poł- 
skimi nauczycielami, wolna była polska organizacja młodzieży, 
wolności obrońcą przez nas umilowanycb był polski zotnierz, wol- 
ne było jutro! Wszystko było wolnością. Kiedy nastały daj wrze- 
śniowe, choć nie wazyscy byliśmy powołani do obrony kraju, wie- 
lu z nas użyżnilo awa krwią pola Kutna przedpola Warszawy, czy 
wresztlo zdobyło zaszezytne miano lwów Westerplatte. 

1 dzięki nieodgadnionym planom Opatrzności, my, najradoś- 
niejsze pokolenie młodych Polaków, którzy pierwsi po dłogłej 
nocy nlewoli wzrastaliśmy pod dachem Niepodłeglej Ojczyzny — | 
zøpchnięci zostaliśmy pod jarzmo barbarzyńskiego najezdzcy, mor- 
dującego naszych ojców i braci, niszczącego cały nasz ojczysty 
dobytek kulturalny, rabujycego nasze mienie, grabiącego wazyat- 
kie nasze fundamenty budującej sie nowej Polski, Na stoneczng | 
naszą młodość pad? zły Í ponury cień.. j 

Cień ten jednak nie jest zdolen osłabić naszej wiary i dotkoąć 
poczuela naszej godności narodowej. Dalecy jesteśmy od bezsilnej 
rozpaczy i zwątpienia í obcy nam jest rumieniec wstydu. Wierzy- 
my w Polskę i dumni jesteśmy, że jesteśmy Polakami! Wierzymy 
że jeszcze za dni naszej młodości Polska będzie wolna i niepodle- 
gla. Wierzymy nie tylko dlatego, że wiara jest przywilejem każdej 
młodości. Ale tak nam z jednej strony nakazuje głos sumienia, | 
dla którego zwycięstwo Prawdy nad Falszem, Dobra nad Złom jest | 
oczywistą Koniecznoécig — z drugiej zaś strony przekonuje nas | 

1 
| 


o tym najmocniejsze poczucie rzeczywistości, poparte logiką dzle- 

jów, w których państwa gwałtu i materii zawsze krotki miały ży- 
wot. Jesteśmy też dumni, iż danym nam bylo urodzić się Palaka- 
mi! Która stolica Europy czy jakiekolwiek inne miasto może rów- 

nać się z naszą stolicą. Podczas gdy obronne fortece na Zachodzie 

poddawały sie po kilku doiach iub godzinach, Warszawa, olbezy mie 
miasto otwarte, przez dni 20 wytrzymało napór najeźždzey. Nie 
znaczy to, abyémy nie zdawali sobie aprawy, jak wiele możliwo- 
ści samí z własnej winy zmarnowaliémy i aie rzuciliśmy do walki 
z wrogiem. Wiemy doskonale, że atać nus było na silniejszy po- — 

tencjat militarny, który winien znależć podatuwe w zanezole bo 
gatszym potencjale gospodarezym. Wiemy też, ze człowiek musiał 
przegrać w walce z maszyną., W tej Walce jednak, ezłowiek polski — 
odznaczył sie takim niepospolitym mertwem, te on winénie, « zdi 


First page of Warsaw underground "Manifesto of Young Poles." 


member that no bullet of his is to hit an enemy of Germany, 
for that would be a blow against his own country. And when 
you fire skywards, the enemy's ammunition is wasted .. .” 

More and more often news appears in the British press 
about groups of Poles in the German army who, after being 
sent to the Russian front, pass over to the Soviets, cf. The 
Times, October 23rd, 1942. 

About the same time, the Oberschlesische Zeitung of 
October 27th, printed the following : 

“A German court martial in Katowice sentenced twenty 
Poles from Silesia to death. These Poles serving in the 
German army were found guilty of belonging to secret 
organizations preparing high treason against Germany.” 

This is additional proof that the Polish underground paper 
was right in saying that “the Germans will not have much 
profit from them... 

In another youth paper, we find an article entitled: “The 
Fight Goes On.” The first part of it gives an extremely 
realistic description of a manhunt in the streets of Warsaw: 

“Tt is a calm summer day ... On the streets the traffic 
seems to be the same as before the war. People are walking, 
trams and buses are passing, the hum of vehicles and of 
human voices intermingles. 

“All of a sudden the quietness of the day is interrupted 
by an ominous screeching of brakes on black, tarpaulin- 
covered lorries, by shouts of a foreign command—by shots. 
The streets are crowded with a throng of hateful green uni- 
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A NATION OF SONG’ 


by ERIC P. KELLY 


(2% OLAND could not live without her music. In the 
Z churches the great chorals include majestic pieces 
like “From the Smoke of Dead Fires,” or “God Pre- 
serve Poland.” During Polish Revolutions against powers 
that had conquered her, the Poles were forbidden to sing 
these songs in their own language. The conquerors thought 
that this had stopped the singing. But no—the congregations 
switched their words into Latin, and went on, regardless of 
the fact that soldiers stood at the door to mark the song 
leaders with chalk. and then single them out to send to for- 
eign prisons. 

And at Christmas! Then Poland gave over the whole 
country to rejoicing, and much of the rejoicing was in music. 
On Christmas Eve, four trumpeters mounted the high bal- 
cony of the Church of the Trumpeter, in Krakow, and played 
the little hymn “Amidst the Silence.” High up on the walls 
the suspended organ pipes carried on the same melody, while 
in the body of the church and in the Square outside, thou- 
sands of people stood, with uplifted heads, and sang: 


“Through night's dark shadow 
Leaps the gladsome song; 

Shepherds acclaiming 

Pass the news along 

Haste, oh haste thee, Christ is living, 
Bethlehem his cradle giving 

Greet the new-born King.” 


For a whole week and more, clear up to the festival of the 
Three Kings, the celebration goes on. City streets are full 
of children with puppet shows, depicting the scenes at 
Christ’s birth; halls are full of pageants; all the market- 


From: “The Land of the Polish People” by Eric P. Kelly, Fred- 
erick A. Stokes Company, New York and Philadelphia, 1943. 


places are green with trees and brilliant with lights; in the 
houses great banquets are spread, and before the Christmas 
meal each partaker tastes first his neighbor’s Christmas 
wafer. Out in the country, straw is placed beneath the wood- 
en plates, and a vacant place is left at each table, in case the 
Christ Child should come in. 

The Polish spirit is the spirit of song, the song of sorrow, 
of courage, of the everlasting. And that song which most typi- 
fies the Polish spirit is the little hymn called the Heynal, 
which is sounded hourly from the tower of the Church of 
Panna Marja in Krakow. Its sweet notes rise from a trumpet 
whose brass bell is clearly discernible from the street many 
hundreds of feet below. And at the end of the little strain 
is a sudden breaking off of the melody, in what Poles call the 
Broken Note. 


Now the story of this song and the Broken Note is known 
to many people throughout the world. It is the story of a 
youthful watchman who played a trumpet in this tower, when 
on duty there, when the Tartars were besieging the city, far 
back in the year 1241. He did not leave when the city was 
taken and burned, for he had taken an oath to stay on his 
post of duty, and he was shot through the body by a 
Tartar arrow which sped from a hostile bow below him. He 
was playing at the time he was shot, and he tried to finish 
the Heynal as he had sworn, but as his life ebbed slowly 
away, he sounded a last note, which was broken off when 
death overtook him. Therefore, from that day to this, the 
Krakow trumpeters have finished the Heynal on the Broken 
Note. 

This story had a marvelous—I might say a miraculous 
—sequel in the year 1943, exactly seven hundred and two 
years later. A Polish historian, whose word can not be 
doubted, had been a prisoner in Russia, and was on his way 
with other soldiers to Palestine, when they happened to stop 
for the night in Samarcand. 

There they were approached by a priest from the Mosque 
of Mahomet that lay on the edge of the city. He was greatly 
excited. 

That which follows is quoted from Wiadomosci Polskie, a 
Polish newspaper published in London, the article in ques- 
tion being written by Ksawery Pruszynski. 

“Are you from Lechistan? (the old name for Poland)” 
asked the holy man. 

“We are.” 

“And are you soldiers, truly?” 

“We are.” 

“And do you believe in God, your old God?” 

“We do. We have priests; we carry the Cross.” 

“One more question. Have you trumpeters among you?” 

“We have.” 

The priest grew more and more excited, Finally he cried 
out: “Then will you do us a great favor. Will you have your 
trumpeters come to our Rynek (market-place) tomorrow 
evening and play in front of the Mosque, at the place where 
lies the tomb of the great Timur Khan?” 

“What shall they play?” 

“The sacred hymn that is played from the balcony of the 
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GERMANS BURN AND LOOT POLISH LIBRARIES 


by G. M. GODDEN 


(G ERMANY’S effort to crush Polish culture and learn- 
W ing included the wholesale destruction of immense 
quantities of books. The Warsaw University Library 
was burned by the Nazi Field Police quartered in the build- 
ing. The library attached to the departments of Philology 
was removed to Germany. From the Jagiellonian Library in 
Cracow all the most famous books and manuscripts were 
removed. The decree issued by the Governor-General for 
the seizure of books was applied to all the libraries in 
Cracow. 

A tragic fate befell the University of Poznan Library. 
Here, too, instead of occupying the military barracks the 
Gestapo preferred to install themselves in the university halls 
and libraries. Books found there were thrown out of win- 
dows or used to build fires. Everything that escaped German 
devastation was loaded on lorries and carried away. Not 
only the books of the university but also the private libraries 
of professors were confiscated. 

The entire library of the Polish Diet and Senate, with its 
wealth of political, legal, economic and social documents, as 
well as the collection of the foreign parliamentary publica- 
tions of International Agreements was carried off to Ger- 
many. Under the direction of Dr. Ernest Petersen of the 
University of Rostock the State Archeological Museum Li- 
brary was seized by the Police and that also was sent to 
Germany. Illuminated manuscripts, engravings and draw- 
ings, including nearly ten thousand drawings and prints from 
the Stanislaus Augustus collection in the University of War- 
saw Library and priceless manuscripts from the Zamoyski 
and Krasinski Libraries, were seized by a special commis- 
sion numbering among its members Dr. Josef Muhlmann and 
Dr. Karl Kraus. The most valuable contents of the library 
of Prince Czartoryski were also seized. All Polish libraries 
in Western Poland have been closed. The lending libraries 
of the Association of People’s Libraries, one of the principal 
Polish educational institutions in Poznan and Pomorze, have 
been destroyed. The Polish portions of many large libraries, 
such as the Raczynski Library in Poznan have suffered de- 
struction and confiscation. The valuable library of Bishop 
Okoniewski was burned. Other noted collections of books 
have been either burned or confiscated, including the library 
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In charred Cracow, the heynal has been silenced— 
The heynal that, each hour, for centuries, 

Once sounded from the top of Panna Marja, 
High, high above the city’s homes and trees. 

A Polish lad was first to sound the heynal 

To warn of an invasion—it is said— 

But, halfway through a note, an arrow struck him 
And, clutching his slim horn, he toppled—dead. 
Yet, in the hearts of all the Polish people, 

That silenced heynal echoes valiantly— 

Become the death knell of the hated Nazis— 

The certain signal—Poland shall be free! 


VIOLET ALLEYN STOREY. 
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Jagiellonian Library, Cracow. 


of the Silesian Institute and the libraries of the Seminaries 
of Plock and Wloclawek. At Plock the Theological Library 
of 50,000 volumes was removed to the State University Li- 
brary at Koenigsberg. It included some hundred XIIth and 
XIIth century manuscripts of which ten were unique, and 
more than three hundred incunabula. 

The Suwalki Library of 8,000 volumes was also seized and 
taken to Koenigsberg. 

In February, 1940, after five months of German occupa- 
tion, it was stated that “not a single Polish book was to be 
found in Poznan, Pomorze or Silesia.” It was in this month 
that all Polish Cultural Societies were dissolved and their 
property confiscated. 

The London Times declared on March 1, 1940, that 
“everything is being destroyed which might contribute to the 
culture of the Polish people.” 

That wholesale destruction of Polish books was intended 
by the Nazi authority is evident from the decree published 
in the Ostdeutscher Beobachter of March 12, 1940, requiring 
all “non-Germans” in Poland to register all books in their 
possession. 
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p N its simplest form the silhouette is a profile portrait 
cut out of paper with scissors and mounted on a back- 
ground of contrasting color. Although this particular 
type of silhouette did not become popular until the middle 
of the 18th century, the projection of a shadow on a light 
background, tracing in the outline and afterwards filling in 
with a dark color. appears even in the so-called Etruscan 
vases of antiquity. The Chinese shadow theatre, based on the 
same principle, was known in Europe as early as the Middle 
Ages and enjoyed new prestige in the 18th century. 

The word “silhouette” derives from Etienne de Silhouette. 
a controller-general of French finances, who was driven from 
office in 1759, because of his over-zealous attempts to exact 
financial sacrifices from the nobility in the interests of state 
economy, The discredited minister withdrew to his Chateau 
at Brie-sur-Marne, where one of his chief pastimes was 
drawing shadow profiles on the walls of his mansion. These 
drawings were called silhouettes—and for want of a better 
name, the term stuck and was adopted by other countries 
as well, 

At the height of its popularity the silhouette was much 
praised as a faithful reflection of a person’s real appearance. 
This was especially true of that type of silhouette, obtained 
from a shadow projection and then reduced in size by special 
“machines” invented for the purpose. Often silhouettes cut 
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Countess Potocka. 18th cent. silhouette. 


out of black paper 
were heightened by 
embossing, the con- 
tours of dress, coif- 
fure, etc., being shown 
up by jabbing at the 
reverse side of the pa- 
per with a blunt ivory 
bodkin and making a 
kind of reliefed sur- 
face. More subtle ef- 
fects were obtained by 
scratching the surface 
to reveal a trace of the 
white background. De- 
tails, such as hair 
dress, lace collars, ja- 
bots, or blouses, were 
often delicately touch- 
ed up by a fine pen or 
white gouache. Some- 
times silhouettes were 
cut out of vari-colored 
pieces of cloth or lace 
so that the head alone 
was black while the 
dress was colorful, 
tailored from striking 
materials. This was in 
reality something between a miniature silhouette and the 
medallion technique that in the 19th century became so popu- 
lar. Because the silhouette portrait by itself was extremely 
simple and plain, efforts were made to enhance its artistic 
appeal by thinking up ingenious frames, borders or settings. 

Silhouettes were used in a variety of ways. They served 
as wall decorations and friezes, adorned furniture, lamp- 
shades and chinaware, were cast in bronze, graced many a 
goblet and liqueur set, and done in gold, silver, mother of 
pearl or enamel, appeared on snuffboxes, cameos, brooches, 
rings, breloques and medallions. 

Poland welcomed 
the silhouette soon 
after it began to enjoy 
its great vogue in 
France. Significantly 
enough, the best pe- 
riod of the silhouette in 
Poland was during 
the long reign of her 
last King, Stanislaw- 
August (1768-1795). 
This is shown by the 
splendid collections of 
silhouette portraits 
that before the Ger- 
man invasion were in 
the Lubomirski Mu- 
seum and the Pawli- 
kowski Library in 
Lwow, the National 
Museum in Warsaw, 
and in many private 
collections. No other 
century seems to have 
equalled the 18th in 
this respect. The 
unusual exuberance of 
social and political life 


Partition of Poland. i. India ink silhouette. 


Suvorov Massacre of Poles in Praga (substan) 1704, Silhouette by Rev. 


under Stanislaw- 
August was doubtless 
largely responsible for 
the rapid rise in the 
portrait silhouette’s 
popularity in Poland. 
Likenesses of noted 
Polish and foreign 
statesmen and diplo- 
mats, of delegates to 
the four-year Diet 
that enacted the lib- 
eral Polish Constitu- 
tion, of rulers of 
neighboring countries, 
and above all of the 
elegant and beautiful 
ladies of the royal 
court, were eagerly 
collected by all who 
were interested in the 
gay and colorful life 
of the capital. 

As a matter of fact, 
Warsaw offered such 
an admirable field for 
silhouette portraiture 
that foreign “silhouet- 
: teurs” came all too 
readily to offer their services. One of them, Franciszek 
Erban of Prague, advertised his talents in the Warsaw Avis 
Divers in 1784 as follows: 

“Mr. Franciszek Erban of Prague, a silhouetteur and 
pastellist, recommends himself to the notice of the public, in 
the expectation that his speed and singular perfection in por- 
traiture will gain him many clients, for he does not require 
more than one minute’s time for a single silhouette and in 
a few minutes cuts out with scissors, without sketching, the 
entire figure. The fee for a silhouette up to the bust is 2 
zlotys, and for the whole figure in true individual form, 6 
zlotys. He boasts of 
his excellence in so re- 
ducing silhouettes in 
size that twelve can be 
set in a ring, and all 
will be exact replicas 
of the original. He 
does landscapes and 

Se a g hunting scenes, recog- 
Ne site i D nized only by colors, 
Ņ 1$ in this same manner. 
Pee paras > & He resides in the 
© building of Mr. For- 
estier on Dluga Street, 
at No. 586, opposite 
the palace of His Ex- 
cellency, the Russian 
Envoy.” 

Later, in the years 
of general confusion, 
in the period of the 
last two partitions and 
the Kosciuszko upris- 
ing, the silhouette 
fashion reached its 
peak. Everyone sat 
for silhouettes and 


“sapelski. everyone cut them out 
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and painted them. Even Polish officers and clergymen who 
participated in the Kosciuszko-led battles indulged in this 
jeu de salon. Portrait silhouettes of Kosciuszko himself en- 
joyed great popularity. In 1794, during Kosciuszko’s stay 
in Cracow at the time of his famous oath in the Cracow 
Square, many wore his silhouette on their person. Rings 
with Kosciuszko’s silhouette were also quite popular. Fre- 
quently these silhouettes of the Hero of Two Worlds bore 
suitable inscriptions and symbolic emblems. For instance, 
the Lwow Industrial Museum had a silhouette of Kosciuszko, 
oval in shape, on a green background; on the verso of its 
ivory surface was an ink drawing of an altar over which 
two flaming hearts were tied with a ribbon surmounted by 
a ring, with at the foot a dog, the symbol of fidelity, a bow 
and arrows and a pillar. Thus, the simple silhouette portraits 
of Kosciuszko acquired a symbolic meaning of love of coun- 
try, and every Polish patriot wished to have one in his 
home. A contemporary biographer of Count Jozef Gozdzki 
wrote after Kosciuszko’s defeat at Maciejowice in 1794: 
They had to remove the portrait and silhouette of Kosciuszko 
from the Count’s room and hide them because whenever he 
looked at them, his sadness increased, he sighed, wept and 
fell into a melancholy sttae, which weakened his life.” 

From these years date other interesting and valuable sil- 
houette portraits by I. K. Lenczowski and compositions cut 
out of black paper by Czapelski, a priest who took part in 
the Kosciuszko uprising and was later deported to Siberia. 
Czapelski’s silhouettes are mounted on a fiery red back- 
ground and constitute a series of five compositions. The first 
shows an allegoric figure with broken chains, a rising sun, 
an anchor and other emblems. Beneath it is the inscription: 
“Let us hope that the holy time will come when a thunder- 
bolt will shatter our fetters.” The second shows the massa- 

(Please turn to page 10) 
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(Continued from page 9) if TAA Dt cS 
cre at Praga, a suburb of Warsaw, by the Russians. The GE Gz Bate 

third depicts Kosciuszko wounded-at Maciejowice. On the 
fourth, Mars hands the Polish Commander his sword in the 
presence of six allegoric figures. The fifth depicts the in- i 
surrection at Cracow in March, 1794. AUEN 

The Massacre of Praga, reproduced here. indicates that ane 
Czapelski must have been quite a scissors artist, to be 
able to cut out scenes as complicated as this. The red back- 
ground of the silhouette composition creates an atmosphere 
of horror, for it pictures a harrowing night, illumined by the 
lurid glow of a burning city. Against this background, the 
arcs of bursting grenades, the enemy troops, the torturing 
of defenseless women and children, and the figures of men 
and horses battling in the Vistula, bring to mind old primi- 
tive woodcuts and mountaineer paintings on glass,—simple. 
naive, but artistic and expressive. 

Although the art of the silhouette flourished in the 18th 
and 19th centuries in Poland, few names of silhouetteurs 
have come down to us. Countless silhouetes are hidden away 
in privately owned albums and yellowed Polish newspapers 
that no one has thus far taken the trouble to peruse with the 
object of compiling an authoritative list of such works. This 
list would be long, judging from the fact that every large 
Polish community had its silhouetteur who made portraits 
of leading citizens. Many of these experts, however. re- 
mained anonymous, as for example, the authors of the 
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King Stanislaw-August. Collection of Lubomirski Museum, Lwow. 


famous silhouettes of professors in the University of Wilno, 
made early in the 19th century. 

The silhouette enjoyed a revival of its fantastic late 18th 
century popularity in the days of the Duchy of Warsaw 
(1807-1815) and shortly after, when the cult of Napoleon 
and Prince Joseph Poniatowski caused Polish hearts to beat 
faster. One might say it played the role of the modern photo- 
graph in recording scenes of the time. 

When in 1808, at the behest of Napoleon, the Benonite 
priests were ousted from Warsaw, a silhouetteur secretly 
made his way to their monastery and made silhouette por- 
traits of the fourteen deportees. 

As late as 1845 Jozef Paschalski of Warsaw cut out por- 
traits and landscapes, while in Lwow, Jan Weiss and Fran- 
ciszek Ottinger enjoyed no mean reputation for their sil- 
houettes. But the silhouette had already passed its best 
period. In Poland and elsewhere it now began to deteriorate 
into senseless cutting out of figures from fine mezzotints and 
pasting them onto fresh backgrounds. Finally, the invention 
of photography sealed its fate. One year after the appear- 
ance of the original in France, there was published in Poznan 
in 1840 a Polish translation of L. J. Daguerre’s revolutionary 
work on photography. 

As an artistic illustration, the silhouette is not without 
meaning today. Cut out of paper or painted with India ink, 
it can be used for striking effect. But the silhouette portraits 
that were all the rage in 18th century Poland, and reached 
their peak of perfection under King Stanislaw-August, seem 
Chatelaine Oborska. 18th cent. silhouette. to belong irretrievably to the past. 
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“BASKA” 


THE POLAR BEAR 


by JAN MEYSZTOWICZ 


N a Sunday in November, 1919, passers-by in 
) Edinburgh saw a battalion of foreign infantry 
"=" parading in Princess Street. Their equipment 
revealed that they came from the far north. But a 
sensation was caused by an enormous white polar 
bear, trained to keep pace, to stand at attention at 
appropriate moments, and to salute in military 
fashion. 

This was the Polish battalion that belonged to 
the British Expeditionary Corps in Murmansk, on 
the Arctic Ocean. When the British troops were 
withdrawn, the Poles were sent back to Poland via 
Edinburgh. 

This white polar bear became the heroine of one 
of the most famous novels in modern Polish litera- 
ture. 

Once upon a time, on a cosy iceberg, drifting in 
the Arctic Ocean there was a white-furred beauty 
watched with admiration and fear by the seals. She 
gave birth to a baby girl bear. 

It was a lovely infant wrapped in a white silky fur 
robe, In a few days she began to walk straight, which 
among polar bears means swimming with only her 
black nose showing above the water. Her mother 
was justly proud of the baby and taught her all the 
tricks necessary to live comfortably amid nothing but ice and 
water within hundreds of miles. 

The baby grew in strength and skill, and soon displayed 
an amazingly adventurous spirit. You could easily foresee 
that it would be difficult to watch her and keep her in the 
path prescribed for distinguished polar bear girls. She often 
sat alone on a high iceberg and gazed long on the gleaming 
arctic horizon with an eye yearning for something beyond a 
bear’s destiny. 

One evening, following the mysterious appeal of the un- 
known, she accepted the challenge of fate and plunged into 
her home waters never to return again. 

Nobody knows how long and where she wandered, what 
adventures amd romance she experienced. In the vicinity of 
Murmansk she was captured by some Polish soldiers on 
patrol. At omce she conquered their hearts, and it was 
unanimously decided to adopt her as the mascot of the 
battalion. 

Her adroitmess and intelligence developed in the company 
of those war-strained, home-sick and terribly lonely men. 
It was unbelievable how clever she was. One of the N.C.O.’s 
was especially detached to take care of her, and never was 
a man so attached to an animal as her tutor was to “Baska” 
(Barbara in English). The whole battalion was simply crazy 
about her and she returned their affection. 

From Murmansk she went with her Polish soldiers to 


Baska, mascot of the Polish Murmansk detachment (1919). 


Edinburgh. Then from Scotland always with them to Po- 
land, and when the battalion paraded in Warsaw what en- 
thusiasm she stirred up. 

But she was fated for tragedy since her birth. The bar- 
racks of her battalion was near the Vistula. In the summer 
of 1920, Baska decided to have a swim in the river. She 
swam far away. Everybody had been so friendly to her since 
she came to Poland that she did not suspect any danger in 
undertaking such a trip. She came on shore where a group 
of workers were busy chopping wood. 

A polar bear emerging from the Vistula in the outskirts 
of Warsaw was an unusual sight. The workers fled terrified, 
but seeing how tame she was they came back and tried to 
capture her. Baska was not used to being handled by stran- 
gers and tried to defend herself. The workers fearing for 
their lives killed her, 

The battalion mourned her death. So great was their 
grief that they would have burned down the woodman’s 
house. 

Up to August, 1939, visitors to the War Museum in 
Warsaw could see Baska in a special glass case. She stood 
there still and immaculate as if alive. 

The company to which Baska belonged has traveled far. 
The young captain who marched at the head of his battalion 
in 1919 commanded the Ist Polish Division in France in 
1940. He is now in command of a Polish unit in Scotland. 


A 
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great church of your land every hour. I do not know its 
name—” 

“Oh, that must be the Heynal,” said one of the soldiers. 
“Yes, our trumpeters will gladly play it for you.” 

The priest burst into tears and hurried away. The next 
evening the square was crowded with the inhabitants, all of 
them descendants of Tartars. Excitement was visible every- 
where. Young and old fell on their knees before the four 
Polish trumpeters sent by their commander, kissing their 
hands and their coats. The trumpeters did not know what 
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it was all about, but they advanced to the tomb of the great 
Tartar leader, and played the Heynal. After the first playing 
they were asked to play it again. They complied. Again. 
They played for the third time. 

Then the scene became indescribable. The whole city went 
into a transport of joy. And the old priest, explaining, said 
to the Poles: “That removes the curse of our race. It hap- 
pened seven hundred and two years ago that one of the 
warriors of the Tartars shot with a bow and killed a Lech 
(Polish) trumpeter while he was playing a sacred song. 
After that a curse fell upon our land. We were defeated in 

(Please turn to page 14) 
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FOREWORD 


By CoLoneL Victor CAZALET, 
M.C., MEP, 


(Col. Cazalet perished with General 
Sikorski in the tragic plane crash off 
Gibraltar on July 5, 1943.) 


i 
ea Mr. Piotrowski’s experience as a 

soldier in the Polish Army in 
France 1s one which endorses what we all know now only 
too well, the unselfish patriotism of his race. As one of the 
British Members of Parliament who visited the Polish troops 
in France and who must have seen him march by near 
Nancy a few days before the battle of France, I can pay 
personal tribute to the efficiency and bearing of the Polish 
troops in France. 

Perhaps most interesting of all is the account of his time 
as a prisoner in Germany. Here he managed to see and talk 
to a varied cross section of the German army ... Over all, 
of course, as with every Pole, there gleams through every 
page, the passionate love of his country and the absolute 
certainty of ultimate victory and the restoration of Poland 
... Mr. Piotrowski’s book gives us just another reason why 
we should respect and value the friendship of his nation, not 
only for the military contribution they are making in the war, 
but because we realize that a strong, free and independent 
Poland is a vital factor in assuring peace and prosperity in 
Europe when victory has been won.” 


| 
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N the morning of August 25th an unexpected and 

gloomy signal note echoed through the barracks. We 

were not yet accustomed to the German military bugles 
which recalled the horn of the ancient Germans. The bugle, 
we supposed, was to call us to some new assembly. 

“Get parcels and report in groups in the courtyard!” 

We were being transferred to Germany .. . 

At the station stood a fleet of freight cars used for trans- 
port of cattle. They packed us in, forty to a car. The doors 
were shut and padlocked. On the way, we received a loaf of 
German military bread and fifty grams of goose fat. After 
thirty hours of travel we discovered the tower of a town. 
My companions announced that it must be Nuremberg. This 
was our journey’s end. 

On the day of inspection we were conducted to a large 
barrack, where tables had been placed in readiness. My 
examiner was a middle-aged German lieutenant. Looking 
over my papers he discovered I was a Pole. He had not 
expected that. Our group was lost im a mass of Frenchmen; 
and moreover we had come from France. The Germans 
had taken it for granted that our transport included only 
Frenchmen. 

Where do you come from?” he asked. 

“From Warsaw,” I replied. 

“What do you expect to do after the war?” 

I shrugged my shoulders. I had no idea what he was 
driving at. 

“The Government General is so small that there will not 
be room for everyone.” 

I shrugged my shoulders again. 

At the end of the hall a terrific clamor broke out. Some 


Excerpts from “Adventures of a Polish Prisoner,” by Marian 
Piotrowski, with a foreword by Colonel Victor Cazalet, M.C., M.P.; 
Illustrations by Jean Geddes. Lindsay Drummond, Ltd., London, 1943. 
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German lieutenant had begun raving in the most bestial way 
at one of my colleagues. 

“And so you went there—to France? Bandits! Robbers!” 

My friend stood pale and quiet and gazed at the foaming 
German. 

In response to inquiries about how we got to France we 
emphasized that we passed through Italy, and that Italian 
people helped us escape. Such evidence irritated the Ger- 
mans, and gave us a little amusement. 

. .. The organizational scheme of the prison camps was 
as follows: 

In every military zone was to be found as a rule one 
Oflag or officers’ camp and several Stalags for soldiers. The 
soldiers’ camps, however, were actually only stations on the 
way to the Arbeitskoimmando; in other words they served 
as an antechamber to forced labor. In the camp remained 
the sick and those who worked in the offices, that is in the 
post office, in the department of prison records, the files or 
in the administration of the camp, Lagerkanzlet. Theoretical- 
ly N.C.O.’s and cadets are not obliged to work. But in 
reality, in proportion to the shortage in the labor market, 
the majority of officers, Polish as well as French, Belgian 
and Yugoslav, were compelled to report to the Arbeits- 
kommando. 

Everyone had to work. To refuse to work was called 
sabotage and incurred heavy penalties. When a cow was 
hurt, for instance, it was regarded as sabotage. To refuse 
to work in war industries, the right of every prisoner as 
established by international law, was considered sabotage. 
The most insignificant blunder was listed under the head of 
sabotage. 

It became a kind of sport to devise ways and means of 
getting out of being sent to the Arbettskommando. Those 
who succeeded remained in the camp attached to some office. 

I first stayed in the Oflag. Our life in the Oflag slowly 
began to take on a normal aspect. Our ingenuity was 
directed principally to appease the dominating sensation— 
hunger. There was something humiliating about the state of 
unceasing hunger. One realized that fundamentally man was 
a physical entity and that after a certain time every other 
problem began to recede, leaving the mind with one unique 
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preoccupation : how to wangle an additional slice of bread, 
whether there would be more soup or less for supper tonight, 
when would our parcels come. l 

Hunger leads to the breaking down of self-restraint. One 
loses mastery over certain movements of which a man in 
the depths of his soul is ashamed. Walking past the kitchen 
barrack I noticed an old French officer, who had been stroll- 
ing along the road. He suddenly hastened over to a heap 
of kitchen scraps and began to rummage among them with 
his foot. He was looking for potatoes or cabbage leaves. 
Hearing my steps he straightened up and walked away with- 
out turning his head. l 

Some bought off the cook, who for a large bribe would 
surrender a little fat to smear on the bread. We considered 
this unsportsmanlike, for in this way others were deprived. 

My parcels failed to arrive. It was already the beginning 
of November. In my letters from France I was informed 
that a number had been sent to me. but up to this time I 
received none. l 

The more enterprising units organized occupations and 
recreations to distract their minds and those of their col- 
leagues. The organization of the library was given first at- 
tention. This was a relatively easy job. It started by acci- 
dent. When Waclaw lost his tobacco pouch, I advised him 
to advertise for it. He posted the announcement on a wall 
of the barracks leading to the Square. The next day the 
answer appeared: “The pouch may be recovered by address- 
ing Captain X.” l 

Waclaw determined to make further use of this idea. He 
posted an announcement that he would like to exchange two 
books that he had brought with him for two others. The 
next day there appeared on the barrack wall more than a 
dozen replies. An exchange book market soon grew into a 
library. Maa 

We then created a camp university. In practice it was 
limited to a few courses and lectures. 

In our barrack, our Polish group had its own intellectual 
life, which eventually was sufficient to fill most of the day. 
At 10 in the morning there was a class in French. One of 
the French cadets, who was a teacher by profession, acted as 
instructor and devoted himself seriously to the task. Since 
the majority of my colleagues were unfamiliar with the lan- 

: guage, I became his assist- 
ant. The big table at which 
we had our meals was 
turned into a blackboard, 
and even some chalk was 
found. The class enrolled 
a score of students, all of 
whom were conscientious. 

Dinner was at 12, if din- 
ner it may be called. It 
consisted of a spoonful of 
watery soup. We sat at 
table in groups of seven, 
doing our best to preserve 
the social forms and to 
show as little as possible 
how much store we set by 
each morsel of food. This 
problem needed great self- 
restraint. One day, for ex- 
ample, pickles were sent to 
the canteen. They are 
scrupulously divided so that 
thirteen pickles fell to the 
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lot of each table. It was then necessary to divide those thir- 
teen pickles between seven persons. This was accomplished 
with unimpeachable equity, each man receiving something 
like a pickle and a half. It was a great event. 

In the afternoon the barrack was silent. Some of the men 
slept, others read. Later a lecture, and so on until supper. 
This was a more perplexing operation than dinner. The 
apportioning of the bread and marmalade called again for 
the utmost precision and fairness on the part of the purveyor 
as well as self-mastery on that of the beneficiary, for it is 
easy to imagine that one’s portion is smaller than that of 
one’s neighbours. a 

The university kept developing. It had been functioning 
regularly for only a week, when suddenly the programme 
was interrupted. The Germans were converting the free 
barrack which had been reserved for various kinds of lec- 
tures, into a camp theatre. The Camp Command evidently 
wished to favor the theatrical and musical groups in prefer- 
ence to the university. 

Into this blessed state of boredom and half starvation there 
entered a number of tormenting problems. One of them was 
centered in the person of the commander of our block, a 
German lieutenant, whom we nicknamed “Pyskacz,’ or 
Barker. He was a wild and savage beast, who visited his 
tortures especially upon our Polish group. He had besides 
a number of complexes, among others he imagined that 
everyone laughed at him. This caused him to make a scene 
once even with an English officer. 

We had an information service too. I cannot reveal how 
it was organized because it would expose all those who are 
still in German hands. But in any case we had the latest 

(Please turn to page 14) 


YOUNG POLAND’S 


(Continued from page 5) 


forms. German soldiers instantly occupy all the street cor- 
ners, and getaways. They are everywhere . . . Sunlight 
shines on the barrels of the guns pointed towards the 
crowd, A man-hunt. The passers-by scatter in all directions. 
Whoever can escape, flees as fast as possible. Human nerves 
are taut, human hearts are beating fast . 

“And the enemy is gathering his terrible harvest. The 
black lorries are being filled up with the defenseless in- 
habitants of Warsaw. They drive away. In another moment 
they disappear... 

“And again everything seems to revert to order. Only 
some men and women sneak stealthily against the walls of 
houses, and the city is strangely silent, with a silence more 
piercing than a cry... 

“And so it goes on all at short intervals, and even these 
are filled with arrests.” 

The last lines of the same article tell of the suffering and 
sacrifice borne in this war by Polish youth: 

“We have worked together—and now they are no more. 
Some say: ‘They were taken tonight’ Only yesterday he 
talked to his mother—today he is far away in the Reich, 
having been caught in a street hunt. We do not show that 
this matters. We go on working, only our fists are clenched 
tighter .. . A brother officer is in hiding, a friend escaped 
from Prussia—nobody is idle, everyone does what is to be 
done. We are not broken; we are more active and become 
tougher. Those abroad, the Government, the army, our 
brothers, are all fighting for Poland. Our duty here is to 
endure, to remember, to be ready. Neither hunger, nor 
executions, nor arrests will break us. For we know the 
true sense of our suffering and dying. We shall hold out... 

“Our sacrifice is all part of the struggle of the Polish 
nation. Our will to resist 1s part of the common war effort. 
Our blood is not being shed in vain...” + 

Only those who know the intensity of German terror in 
Poland can realize the strength of resistance of Polish youth. 
Its attitude towards the German bullies is well shown by 
an excerpt from an underground paper: 


SECRET 


PRESS FIGHTS ON 


“The compulsory evacuation of the Polish people from 
whole areas of the country, man-hunts in the streets, arrests, 
deportations to the Reich of adults and children, torture in 
camps and prisons, executions and shootings . . . nothing 
will break us or teach us to be obedient and submissive to 
the raging German barbarian. To physical force we shall 
oppose moral force.” 

Polish youth believes passionately in the victory of “moral 
force.” It will not allow itself to be disarmed. It fights 
German demoralization at every step. Here again is some- 
thing written by a student: 

“Lately the Germans have been trying another way: 
they seek to divert the attention of the Poles from happen- 
ings of historic importance, to push them into the wilderness 
of lust, to drive them to drink and gambling ... They print 
long pornographic novels in instalments ... While essential 
foodstuffs are lacking, or many times dearer. than before the 
war, the German ‘guardian angels’ have introduced a cheap 
brand of vodka ... But we shall not allow ourselves to 
become demoralized.” 

In Warsaw, the Germans have opened a special gambling 
den for Poles. They do their best to drive the Polish people 
to gambling. On the premises of the “casino” a few weeks 
after its opening, a bomb exploded. Those who placed it 
there were never found. 

It is particularly hard on young Poles that for three years 
they have been deprived of education. So the underground 
press prints a good deal about the need for self-education 
among young people. One of the papers announces that the 
closing of public libraries, the liquidation of Polish textbooks 
and the compulsory closing of Polish publishing houses not- 
withstanding, reading is on the increase among young peo- 
ple, serious and scientific books being especially in demand. 
In underground Poland a special pamphlet was published 
on “Directions for Self-education Centers.” It came from the 
pen of one of Poland’s best social writers. This pamphlet is 
another proof that in spite of difficult conditions the need 
for shaping the minds of young Poles is being realized by 
modest but readily accessible means—among other—by the 
underground press. 


A 


(Continued from page 11) 
battle. We were enslaved. And an old prophet of that day 
said that the curse would never be taken away, until soldiers 
from Lechistan, believing in the old God, and bearing trum- 
pets, should play the same tune before the grave of Timur 
Khan. Thus is the prophecy fulfilled. Samarcand’s dark 


NATION 


O F SONG 


days are over, and a new era comes when the Tartars will 
become a free people, and will live like brothers with all 
nations ever after.” 

Thus the Trumpeter of Krakow who died seven hundred 
and two years ago for his country and his faith is still help- 
ing to bring peace to a troubled world. 


I WAS A GERMAN 


(Continued from page 13) 
information on what was going on in the world. Information 
bulletins were circulated throughout the camp almost like 
that of Reuters, written with a pencil on small sheets of 
paper. The Germans, snooping round the camp, suspected 
something, but still they could not discover the source nor the 
way in which we obtained the news. 

. Polish troops, more than those of any other nationality, 
except the English, maintained the attitude of soldiers. They 
did not let themselves go, either outwardly or inwardly. 

The Commander of our group, one of the older officers, 
exposed himself daily, in defending our rights and our dig- 
nity, to the tricks and abuse of the German Command, but 
still obstinately fulfilling the unpleasant duties devolving 
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PRISONER OF WAR 


upon him because of his age and rank. The Polish contin- 
gent, in short, earned for itself an exceptional position. Just 
the Polish officers and cadets in the Oflag kept up their 
standard of life, in the same way the detachment of Polish 
soldiers in the Stalag to which I was sent later, were dis- 
tinguished for their cleanliness, their discipline and their 
ingenuity. In both camps throughout which I passed, the 
Oflag and the Stalag, the Polish barracks was acknowledged 
even by the Germans as a model of orderliness. 


The front page shows a Polish orphan whose 


parents died during the siege of Warsaw. 


POLISH FEATURE AND NEWS SERVICE 


ROMER’S FIRM 
STAND PRAISED 
BY POLISH PRESS 


In commenting on Foreign Min- 
ister Romer's address to the Po- 


lish National Council, siennik 
Polski says: 
“The clear and lucid picture 


given by the new head of our for- 
eign policy is further proof of the 
continuity of our Government’s 
aims. Foreign Minister Romer 
made it quite clear that our new 
Government is following General 
Sikorski’s policy. What General 
Sikorski’s government strove for 
is also the aim of the Mikolajczyk 
Cabinet. The Polish Government 
stands firmly on the ground of Po- 
land’s integrity. What is more 
there never has been and never 
will be a Government that would 
feel at liberty even to discuss that 
subject. 


“These are very clear and posi- 
tive statements, and they seem to 
be necessary for there are some 
people who think it possible not 
only to discuss this subject with 
Poles, but even to reach agree- 
ments. Some people seem to have 
forgotten that Poland took up 
arms—as far as the direct cause 
of the war is concerned—in de- 
fense of relatively small areas 
through which the enemy wanted 
to build a highway, with the ul- 
terior aim of swallowing all of 
Poland. 


The rejection of any and all sug- 
gestions for the reduction of Po- 
land’s territory is the logical out- 
come of very proper objections to 
the idea of dividing Europe into 
spheres of influence. Poland con- 
siders Europe as an entity in which 
all interested parties must cooper- 
ate. As regards the organization 
of the post-war world with a view 
to ensuring peace, Poland’s atti- 
tude is also clear as it is based on 
the principles of the Atlantic 
Charter. The Polish Government 
asserts that certain indirect links 
are essential between separate 
States and main international or- 
ganizations. These links must per- 
force be regional groups. Poland 
is especially interested in the or- 
ganization of Central and Eastern 
Europe. That Poland desires 
friendly relations with Russia is 
made very clear in Mr. Romer’s 
expose. 


SWIT broadcasts an urgent ap- 
peal by the Directorate of Civilian 
Resistance asking peasants and 
farmers to provide food for at 
least one Polish family living in 
a city. It says: “For many people 
there is hardly any hope for sur- 
vival until the next harvest. If 
there are Poles still alive in Po- 
land, it is only because the Ger- 
mans need workers.” 


PRINTED IN U.S.A. 


Escaped Pole Describes 
Horrors of Oswiecim Camp 


An escaped Pole who was sent 
by the Germans to forced labor in 
the factories around Oswiecim 
was on various occasions employed 
at the concentration camp there. 
He said: 


“Before the war the camp 
housed a Polish infantry regiment. 
The camp, prepared for some tens 
of thousands of people, was di- 
vided into a political camp housed 
in the former barracks and into an 
adjoined newly built barrack for 
Jewish Soviet prisoners. The 
camp is commanded and guarded 
by the SS. 


“Thirty to fifty carloads of pris- 
oners arrived daily, each contain- 
ing forty persons. They were un- 
loaded in the center of the camp. 

“The political camp contains 
chiefly Poles and Czechs, from two 
hundred to four hundred in each 
barrack. Every night the prison- 
ers have to undress completely and 
sleep on the bare floor or ground 
irrespective of the season. No 
blankets or mattresses are avail- 
able. Prisoners slept crowded to- 
gether naked. 


Punishment Squads 


“Food consisted of two small 
slices of bread and a tin of turnip 
soup three times daily for two 
men. The prisoner’s day was from 
5 am. to 7 p.m., including Sun- 
days and holidays. Punishment 
squads worked all night and were 
assigned to heaviest work. All 
conversation was prohibited during 
work. Prisoners had no way of 
communicating with outside work- 
ers like myself. Punishment squads 


doctors, politicians, priests, officers 
and those who had tried to escape 
or attempted passive resistance. 

“Members of the penal squads 
knew very well they would never 
leave the camp alive, for no one 
could stand the terrible conditions 
more than a few weeks. Each 
squad of one hundred men was 
under an SS. non-commissioned 
officer, assisted during working 
hours by a so-called ‘Capo,’ rec- 
ruited from among German crim- 
inals. 


Burning the Stunned 

“Capo’s duty consisted of driv- 
ing the prisoners to work and of 
killing the weaker and slower men 
by striking their head with a 
cudgel. Men thus murdered dur- 
ing work were laid aside, in a heap 
waiting for the returning fellow 
prisoners to carry their bodies to 
a special electric crematorium. 

“T have been inside that building 
and have seen the process of burn- 
ing the bodies. The body of the 
dead and often only stunned man 
was thrown into a tray and pushed 
into the stove. When it was pulled 
out after a few minutes only a 
heap of ashes remained. These 
were placed in an urn on which the 
name of the deceased and date of 
his death were written. The urn 
was placed in a separate barrack 
where relations could come and 
buy it for thirty marks. Despite 
the fact that many families buy 
the urns, there are always a few 
thousand urns in the barracks. 


Mass Murders 


“Soviet prisoners are mown 


were chiefly made up of engineers, | down en masse by machine-gun fire 


SWIFT REVENGE (GERMANS TEMPT 
FOR KILLING OF | POLES IN VAIN, 


POLISH PEASANTS 


More than 1,600 Polish peasants 
were executed in August by the 
German invaders. This statement 
was made in a Polish underground 
broadcast to London, which also 
reported that 2,330 peasants had 
been thrown into concentration 
camps during the month and that 
the Germans had also burned 60 
farms. 

The killings were in line with 
the German announcement that as 
they were losing so many men on 
the battlefield, they intended to kill 
off a corresponding number of 
Poles to stabilize the balance of 
population. 

In revenge for these ruthless 
murders, Polish underground fight- 
ers, taking desperate chances, kill- 
ed 39 Gestapo officers and 37 S.S. 
men, destroyed 19 dairies working 
for the Germans and derailed five 


! trains. 


SABOTAGE RIFE 


Railroad sabotage carried out 
under the orders of the under- 


ground Polish Directorate of Civil- 
ian Resistance has assumed such 
proportions that a special confer- 
ence of German railroad author- 
ities in Occupied Poland was held 
in Cracow during the last week of 
August to discuss ways of coping 
with the problem. 


One of the decisions of the con- 
ference was to offer fat induce- 
ments to Poles to enter the rail- 
road service, with promises of 
eventual directorships. The Poles 
have turned a deaf ear to the 
German appeal, however. 

The underground Polish Radio, 
SWIT, commented on the German 
offer by repeating instructions for 
sabotage, noting that Polish rail- 
roadmen could serve their country 
in no better way. 
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for slightest infringement of rules, 
while Jewish prisoners are electro- 
cuted en masse. I did not person- 
ally visit the slaughter place for 
Jews, but eyewitnesses showed me 
the copse where massacres took 
place. I did see a group of sev- 
eral thousand Jew deportees arrive. 
Women and children, unfit for 
work were immediately separated 
and driven towards that wood near 
which one could always see large 
heaps of murdered people’s cloth- 
ing, packed in parcels being dis- 
patched to Germany. Local people 
said some ten thousand Jews had 
passed through Oswiecim. 


“Camp Baptism" 


“I spoke personally to a Polish 
soldier who was sent to Oswiecim 
for offending a German. Later, 
thanks to some exceptional inter- 
vention, he was released. He de- 
scribed a special category of pris- 
oners who were imprisoned in cel- 
lars without windows or ventila- 
tors where they were only able to 
remain in a sitting posture. They 
received only water to drink. No 
one survived more than a week. 
One who was released after five 
days, died of dropsy. 

“Political prisoners on arrival 
are forced to go through ‘camp 
baptism.’ The so-called recruits’ 
training consists of pushing them 
between two fences of barbed wire 
forming a bend, then whipping 
them to make them run. After 
this ‘baptism’ the prisoner’s skin is 
torn in many places. There is no 
medical attention. 


Dogs Kill Jews 


“Inhabitants of the neighboring 
villages say that prisoners were 
used for experiments with poison 
gas and bacteria. If a prisoner 
escapes, every tenth man in his 
squad is shot while the remaining 
have to sleep on their stomachs 
with hands outstretched for sev- 
eral nights. 

“Dogs were kept to guard Jew- 
ish prisoners, and often kill them. 

“Those who have not seen the 
Oswiecim tragedy personally can- 
not possibly imagine what I saw.” 


LAST OF FRENCH JEWS 


Trustworthy reports reaching 
French refugees in Stockholm 
are to the effect that during the 
first ten days of this month all 
the remaining Jews in France 


were rounded up by the Ger- 
mans and shipped to so-called 


death camps in Poland. No 
exact figures are available, but 
some tens of thousands of Jews 
were deported. 


State of sAnuresata 
St lanl 


PER OIC bean TL OE 


w HoRge aS , the first day of September, 1943, will mark the beginning 
of the fifth year of struggle by the people of Poland in 
defense of their homeland against the most overwhelming and 
brutal forces of aggression known to modern history, and 


*Ho&s AS , we are mindful of the terrific sacrifices which they have 
made in their never ceasing resistance, both active and 
passive, to our common foe, and having reason to hope that 
the beginning of her fifth year of struggle will also mark 
the end, for all time, of her persecutions, and that Poland 
will soon rise as an equal member in the family of free and 
democratic nations of the world, and 


»HiRsaS , in recognition of the great contribution that her children 
have made in the liberation and development of our great 
country; of the contribution they are now makin in produc- 
tion, in the purchase of war bonds and in the fighting ranks 
of our armed forces, as well as the contribution of Poland 
as a staunch and trusted ally in the present war, 


WOW ThuheFOhe , I , EDWARD J. THYS, GOVsRNOR OF Tim STATE OF Sime: SCTA, 
do hereby proclaim and set aside 


wilsSDAY, SoPTiwRuR 1, 1943 
as 
"TRIBUTE TO POLAND DAY" 


and I sincerely urge all the people of the State of .dnnesota to in some 
special manner observe the day in cooperation with our schools, churches and 
patriotic organizations, in doing honor to the courage and spirit of the 
Polish people, 

IN WITNASS WHEREOF, I have hereunto set 

my hand and caused the Great Seal of the 

State of aj ota to be affixed this 20th 


; ry -D : : $ 
ATTEST: ; ; 7 - 
BCRETARY: OF STATE 


